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In the beginning 

When and where association football began in Australia is still a mystery. Varieties of 
football were being played frequently in Melbourne and Victoria almost from the first 
arrival of overseas migrants in the area. Colonial newspapers are littered with 
references to football prior to the 1850s. Ball games were played on the goldfields and 
no doubt many immigrants arrived off ships carrying a ball with which to play. 

In Scotland and England it is clear that small-sided games with agreed rules were 
being played long before the setting up of the Football Association in 1863. What is 
now also clear is that similar games were being played in Australia before members of 
the Melbourne club drew up its rules in 1859 for what eventually became Australian 
Rules football. The notices for many of these early games referred explicitly to 
English, Irish and Scottish practice. This notice in the Port Philip Herald of 30 March 
1850 is not untypical. 


Old English Easter Sports. 

OPPOSITE THE *• OLD WHITE 
HART INN," GREAT EOURKE* 

street. 


T\ /¥ n. If. LlN'EllAM, the proprietor of the 
JLtJL above establishment,respectfully Invites 
all parties desirous of enjoying true English 
sports during the Easter Holidays to be present 
at iiis establishment on Easter Monday, to 
witness Uic following fun am! frolic * 


Upon which will he placed for the succcssfu 
competitor a 

SPLENDID BEAVER HAT. 


MONSIEUR FESTOT, 

The only living German Conjuror in this 
Colony, will then surprise the public with his 
feats of Ventriloquism, tight-ropc tlaucing, 
conjuring, Ac., winding up with the celebrated 
trick of hatching eggs iu a hag. 

PIG RACE, 

A real New Zealander, with a greasy tail. 

A GRAND FOOTBALL MATCH, 

FOll A SILVER WATCH. 

QUOITS AND SKITTLES, 

The whnlc to conclude with Dancing and 
Music, being the old English village amuse- 
rueut of Dancing cu the green. 

Luncheon Prodded. 


Advertisement for a football match in 1850. 
Source: Port Philip Herald , 30 March 1850. 








In Geelong in November that year a three-day athletic festival included a six-a-side 
football match, also for a wager. It is likely that this was closer to what became 
Association Football than Australian Rules as it evolved in the next decade, but it is 
hard to be certain. 

The game of football came next, Mr Hobson being the umpire 
on one side and Mr M’Gillivray on the other. There were six 
players on each side. The arena was the cricket ground in the 
centre of which the ball was placed and the players stood 
facing each other at opposite angles of the ground. As the play 
proceeded, it looked 10 to 1 in favour of Mr Hobson’s side, 
but one of M’Gillivray’s party happened to give the ball a 
turn, it was taken up by Giles, another of M’Gillivray’s 
players, who managed to kick it through the proper panel, and 
so won the game. Prize—£3, entrance 3s. 

The St Patrick’s Day games of 1856 in Melbourne had a football match as well as 
wrestling and athletics. The football match offered a prize of £20 against an entry fee 
of 5 shillings, with the note that the prizes would be increased if funds permitted. 
Gillian Hibbins has drawn attention to numerous other football games in Melbourne, 
Castlemaine and the diggings around Ballarat. 

A couple of years after the foundation of the Melbourne and Geelong Australian 
Rules football clubs, the Warmambool Examiner reported that: 

There is every prospect of the good old English game of 
football becoming quite a popular institution in this District 
during the winter time. On Saturday last there were about 
twenty players assembled on the cricket ground, and away 
they went to work kicking with all their might. Unfortunately, 
however, but two goals had been attained, before bang burst 
the ball, and as no substitute could be obtained, the players 
were obliged to give up just as they were getting nicely 
warmed to their work. The meeting ultimately resulted in the 
formation of a football club, entry, etc. Twenty-four members 
joined and the following officers were appointed. President, 

Frank Frost; Vice-President, Richard Osbourne; Hon secretary 
and Treasurer, J Matson. The club will meet for exercise on 
the cricket ground every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 
and a supply of bladders will always be ready, in order that the 
game may proceed. We understand there are three matches 
already on the tapis, viz, Town and Country, Volunteers and 
Civilians and the Married and Single. 

The original advertisement had been for a three-a-side game, but in the event it was 
about ten per side when the match took place. 

A number of references recently unearthed suggest that kicking as opposed to 
handling games were occasionally played and sometimes advocated in the 1860s and 
1870s, and there is strong evidence that organised association football was played 
between New Town Football Club and the Cricketers of Hobart in May and June 
1879. 
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Football was not confined to Victoria. Soldiers played football in Sydney in 1829 and 
there was a later Queen’s Birthday match. Football and cricket matches for prizes in 
Hyde Park in Sydney were reported in the Port Philip Herald in December 1855. The 
authors have collected multiple references to football in advertisements, reports and 
letters and literary contributions to newspapers across Australia from the second 
decade of the nineteenth century onwards. 



Football 1870s style. Dribbling. 

Source: The Graphic, December 1872, reproduced in Melvyn Bragg, The Rules of Association 
Football, 1863, Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, Oxford, 2006, p. 4. 

So what were clearly seen as small-sided, rule-bounded games of football for 
monetary prizes were quite common in Australia well before the setting up of the 
Football Association in England and three decades before what some regard as the 
first match under Association Football Rules in Sydney in the 1880s. Unfortunately, 
the names and the backgrounds of most of the pioneers of football in the 1850s 
remain unknown, but the existing evidence is enough to show that the first 
generations of migrants to Australia had brought their various forms of football to 
their new country, and this reinforces the modem view that football survived and was 
flourishing in the United Kingdom in the first half of the nineteenth century 
throughout the country and not only in the English public schools. Brendan Murphy 
goes further and argues that Henry Creswick, who played cricket in Victoria in 1857— 
58, may have brought the rules of the Sheffield Football Club to Melbourne, and thus 
influenced the rules committee of 1859, but since he left England in 1840 at the age of 
16 this is unlikely. There is even an outside possibility of a reverse flow from 
Melbourne to London. 

Indeed ‘a game resembling football’ is a way to describe the very first example of the 
Melbourne Rules laid down in 1859, as this letter from ‘Free Kick’ to Bell’s Life in 
Victoria in 1864 attests: 

The [English] Football Association was accordingly formed, and 
a set of rules drawn up, which by a very curious coincidence, are 
very nearly similar to those which were decided on at a meeting 
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of representatives of football clubs, held at the Parade Hotel, near 
Melbourne, some 5 years ago... Whether a stray copy (for the 
rules were neatly printed and got up) ever found its way home I 
do not know, but if not it is a strong argument in favour of our 
own code, that the football parliaments assembled on opposite 
sides of the globe, should bring the identical same result of their 
labours. 


No matter what present day critics and historians might say on the issue, as far as 
‘Free Kick’ is concerned, the similarities between Association football and Australian 
Rules football in 1864 were far more significant than the differences. Games 
resembling Association football have been played in Australia for as long as any other 
code of football. 


The start of the codified game 

The Anglo-Australian Football Club was formed in Melbourne in 1883. Early intra¬ 
club matches were played at Albert Park before the Richmond Cricket Ground (the 
present-day Punt Road Oval) was secured in May. Upwards of a dozen scratch 
matches were played by the club, in addition to some games against Australian Rules 
teams. 


Intercolonial matches between Victoria and New South Wales began in the same year. 
Two ‘tests’ were played in August, at the East Melbourne and South Melbourne 
cricket grounds, both ending in draws. 


FOOTBALL. 

VICTORIA V. NEW SOUTH WALES. 

An intereofohiSl ^oothaH match under the 
British 'Association rules, between teams 
representing'Vietoria and New South'Wales, 
was played yesterday on the East Melbourne 
cricket-ground. This game has only quite 
recently been introduced here, the chief 
merit claimed tor it by the promoters being 
that there is leas rou»h play than under the 
Victorian rules, and that its general adoption 
would atford the opportunity tor international 
mutches with British teams. The main 
principle of the game is that with the ex¬ 
ception of the goalkeeper on either side, no 
player is permitted to handle either the 
bail or Ins opponents, although he may 
butt the ball in an inelegant way with las 
head. The drop-kickiug and marking, 
together with the skilful system of exchang¬ 
ing little marks that have popularised 
the Victorian game, are entirely 'wanting. 
If the game is apiiarently less rough to an 
oliserver, the element of danger is not want- 
ing, and when a number ot players come 
together, all kicking At the ball, some nasty 
bruises are received. A spiteful player 
has also a chance" of seriously injuring an 
opponent without his motives being sus¬ 
pected—a thing that could scarcely liuppen 
under the Victorian rules. The Victorian 
eleven—who appeared in light blue uniforms, 
while their opponents wore dark blue colours 
—were captained by Kier, Eaves leading the 
New South Wales team. The former won 
the toss, and kicked down the ground, having 
n strong wind blowing in their favour. For 
the first 20 minutes the Victorians kept the 
ball around their opponents’ goal posts, but 
could not manage to score. The Sydney men 
then took it forward, and after some good 
play on the part of Richardson ami Kerr, 
the latter put the ball through with his head. 

1 »uring this part of the game the kicking was 
rather wild, and one of the incidents of the 
piny was a combatant kicking at the 1 tall, and 
striking a spectator outside the rink. The 
most interesting part of the game was the 
skill shown by the players in dribbling the 
ball ; this, indeed, being the only attractive 
point in the display. In the second half the 
Sydney -men again started well, and Eaves 
kicked a second goal for them ; but after this 
Victoria prevailed, and through the good play 
of Ware and Almond two goals were secured 
for that side iu quick succession l>y Riddell 
and Teare. The Victorian players had several 
other good ehancea of scoring, Imt they were 
not accepted, and the game ended in a draw, 
each side scoring two goals. Mr. W. Bisike 
acted us referee, und Messrs. Niven ami 
Schuler as umpires. About 200 people wit¬ 
nessed the match. 
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Match report on first intercolonial game between Victoria and New South Wales on 16 August 1883 at 

East Melbourne Cricket Ground. 

Source: Argus , 17 August 1883, p. 7. 

The British Association game was not received with overwhelming enthusiasm by the 
media. According to the Argus: 

The English game bears about the same relation to the Victorian 
game that bowls does to cricket. It is not nearly so rough as the 
Victorian pastime, nor so exciting to the spectator; but on the 
other hand, the tactics are far less likely to provoke ill-feeling and 
deliberate ill-usage. 

The Age was more blunt: 

The one recommendation the British Association game, as played 
yesterday, has over the Victorian game is that it is not so rough. It 
is mild to the extent of implying physical degeneracy on the part 
of a community which plays it, and it is altogether unlikely to 
become popular here. 

The Argus probed more deeply: 

If the game is apparently less rough to an observer, the element of 
danger is not wanting, and when a number of players come 
together, all kicking at the ball, some nasty bruises are received. A 
spiteful player has also a chance of seriously injuring an opponent 
without his motives being suspected—a thing which could 
scarcely happen under the Victorian rules. 

So the footballers are not only degenerate but sneaky, too. They would not involve 
themselves in the manly violence of Australian Rules but resorted instead to 
surreptitious and underhand mayhem. These charges being laid against the ‘imported 
men’ who played the game in 1883 were to resurface in almost identical terms in the 
1950s and 1960s when directed against another generation of immigrants. 

In 1884 a meeting at Young and Jackson’s in Melbourne established the Anglo- 
Australian Football Club, playing under British Football Association rules and this 
has provided the Football Federation Victoria with a 125th anniversary to celebrate in 
2009. Arthur E. Gibbs was one of the most influential of the pioneering generation. 
Player, referee and administrator he went on to represent Australia on the Football 
Association Council for many years. 

Large-scale immigration resumed in the 1880s. The rate of net inflow relative to the 
domestic population was the highest it had been since the gold rush days. Between the 
1880s and the early 1900s, Association football had established itself in all parts of 
Australia. It was very much a migrants’ game in these years, with strong Scottish 
influence in many areas. Relationships with other codes varied from cool to 
cooperative, with some sharing of facilities and a fair amount of mutual slanging. 
Regular club matches were underway for a variety of trophies, some played on a 
league basis, others as knock-out cup competitions. The rules adopted were those of 
the Football Association in England, and the sport was totally amateur. 
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In Victoria the game rose somewhat in the social scale, if not in popular support, with 
the Governor Sir H. B. Loch acting as patron of a series of three intercolonial matches 
in 1887 and attending one game in the company of Lord Carrington and the Mayor of 
Sydney. Two of the matches were played at the Melbourne Cricket Ground, the other 
at East Melbourne. At the dinner after the drawn game, the New South Wales captain, 
William Baillie, stated that ‘had it not been for bad trade and other circumstances he 
would have been able to have brought a much stronger team with him to Victoria’. 
Demonstrations by the unemployed were reported in Melbourne as the football 
matches were being played. This is 1887, in the era of ‘Marvellous Melbourne’, long 
before the crash of the 1890s. 

In 1890 Carlton beat South Melbourne to win the Beaney Cup for the third year in 
succession and it had also held the George and George Cup for a similar period. 
Carlton’s triumph had an unfortunate sequel with its captain, Robert Amson, facing 
criminal charges. It was alleged that, as captain of the Carlton Club which won the 
cups in competitions during 1888 and the two following years, he took charge of the 
cups and, on 1 April 1890, pawned them at Magner’s pawnshop in King Street, for £7 
10s. The cups, which had been presented to the association by Messrs George and 
George and Dr Beaney, were not released by Amson but were subsequently sold at 
auction and bought for £10 by a Mr Lewis of Broken Hill. The charges against Amson 
were ultimately dismissed. 

The game, like most sports, was badly hit by the depression of the 1890s and virtually 
disappears from the record for around a decade. The Argus reports almost no local 
football from 1896 to about 1908, though it does contain sporadic mentions of 
matches played in Melbourne by the crews of visiting ships and reports of the game 
elsewhere in Australia and overseas. 

Harry Dockerty: 1908-1916 

A resurgence in football accompanied revived immigration in the years just prior to 
the First World War. A flurry of organising activity began in July 1908 and on 1 
September the Argus reported: ‘The first British Association football match played in 
Victoria for many years took place on the Richmond Cricket-ground yesterday’. One 
of the prime movers in this activity was Harry Dockerty, the doyen of Victorian 
soccer. 
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BRITISH FOOT PALL ASSOCIATION OF VICTORIA 


Season 1909 



1 Presented by the Members of the above Association to 
'~H ( OocfiCrty; r Esq :Presidedt 
as a mark of esteem '33rd Sept t$OQ 


Framed picture presented to Mr Harry Dockerty on 23 September 1909, showing the Dockerty Cup, the 
six teams taking part in the competition and the executive committee of the British Football 
Association of Victoria in 1909. The picture now hangs in the FFV boardroom. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 

In 1909 Dockerty presented the Cup which bears his name (which was being mooted 
as the basis for an all-Australian competition in the 1990s and was last competed for 
in 2004). The Victorian League was reorganised and won by Carlton United in 1909- 
10. Williamstown, Yarraville and Melbourne Thistle were the other champions before 
the competition was abandoned in 1916. The same clubs, with the addition of St 
Kilda, won the Dockerty Cup. By 1913 there was an eight-team league, with six 
reserve teams. The interstate series continued. In 1914 and 1915 competition 
continued, despite the outbreak of the First World War, but then was abandoned for 
the duration. It is estimated that 90 per cent of Victorian footballers enlisted in the 
armed forces. 
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Football also got a fleeting start in the bush prior to the war. Games were taken to 
Wonthaggi and other rural towns, but one exemplary case is Mildura. Teams made up 
from locals and British migrants established two teams, Mildura FC and Irymple FC, 
which played for two years until the war interrupted their activities. Five members of 
the Irymple team paid with their lives for their patriotism. The tragedy of Irymple is a 
story repeated across Australia. The Caledonian club in Perth lost eight of its first 
eleven in the Great War. 

Football between the wars 

The First World War had interrupted a sharp rise in immigration into Australia. In the 
aftermath of war thousands of migrants from Britain and some from other parts of 
Europe arrived in Australia. Between 1921 and 1925, 36,700 immigrants landed, the 
largest increase in a five-year period since gold rush days. Victoria benefited from this 
influx, and several new industries were created. For example, in Geelong the Ford 
Motor Company began operations in 1926, the Valley Mills Worsted Mill was formed 
as a private company in 1924, and the highly profitable Commonwealth Woollen 
Mills were sold off to a local consortium in somewhat suspicious circumstances in 
1923. Each of these three firms had teams associated with them playing football in 
Geelong by the mid-1920s. 

Football matches in Victoria resumed in 1919 with a new record attendance being 
established in a second-round Dockerty Cup match between Northumberland and 
Durham and Melbourne Thistle at Middle Park on 3 July 1920. The first division of 
the league now had 12 teams, with matches being played at Middle Park and reserve 
games at Spotswood. A number of new clubs were formed, including Coburg (1918), 
Box Hill (1922), Yalloum (1923), Brighton (1924), Heidelberg (1925), Hakoah 
(1927) and South Yarra (1928). Most of these were Anglo clubs, though Hakoah was 
to maintain a strong Jewish presence off the field until well after the Second World 
War. Victorian football players remained overwhelmingly Anglo, though one or two 
continental players began to appear, including Schaufelberger of St Kilda, a member 
of the Swiss Consular Staff in Melbourne, while Melbourne Welsh signed Larenzo, a 
new arrival from Italy. 

Australian-born junior players were now beginning to come through, opening up the 
possibility of a domestic dimension to this immigrant game. A club for those who 
considered themselves Australian, Austral, was formed and played for several season 
in the lower leagues. The game was expanding in non-metropolitan centres. Country 
leagues and cup competitions were being held in Wangaratta and Benalla District, 
Wonthaggi, Yalloum, Bendigo and Colac by 1926. Mildura brought a representative 
team to Melbourne in 1927. The Dockerty Cup was now attracting teams from 
Wonthaggi, Bendigo and Geelong. 

A demonstration charity match was played in Geelong on Monday, 26 April 1920, 
between a team from the crews of the visiting warship HMAS Platypus and its 
accompanying submarines and the Victorian Amateur British Football Association 
team, Windsor. The Geelong United Soccer Club was formed in 1923 and entered 
division two of the metropolitan competition in 1924. 
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Front page of Soccer News, 5 July 1924. Only one issue exists. It’s in the State Library of Victoria. 


Whatever its later image, football was an extremely convivial game between the wars. 
Hardly a match which involved travelling for one of the teams passed without a post¬ 
match meal or a dance or both, interrupted by numerous toasts and self-congratulatory 
speeches by the participants, which were reported at length in the local press. The 
predominantly British migrants probably had less of a cultural gap to bridge than 
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many who came later, but there is no doubt that football helped them on their way— 
providing contacts, support networks, boosting business and helping support local 
industries, including the domestic manufacture of football boots and balls. 

Victorian football in the 1920s and 1930s also had a strong international dimension. 
Victoria welcomed teams from Canada, Hong Kong, England, Palestine, India and 
Czechoslovakia to play ‘tests’ against Victorian and Australian selections. Well- 
attended matches were played at Fitzroy Cricket Ground (present day Brunswick St 
Oval), the Melbourne Cricket Ground and other venues. The media even began to 
take notice. For the first time, in 1928, the Sporting Globe assigned a permanent 
member of staff to report on the game. The use of cricket and footy ovals and the 
growth in numbers attending provoked some fear in rival codes. Much of the press 
comment was about the threat of soccer to local football. 

In 1924 the Football Association (FA) in England presented a Challenge Cup to 
the Australian Football Association for competition on interstate lines. This was 
one of number of trophies given to the various overseas associations which were 
affiliated to the FA at the time. The one given to Australia is currently displayed 
in the Football Federation Victoria (FFV) boardroom. There was an interstate 
carnival in Sydney in 1932. Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania and Queensland 
and NSW took part, with the host coming out on top. The last pre-war carnival 
was held in Adelaide in 1936, again won by New South Wales. 



Trophy presented by the Football Association in England for interstate competition in Australia. 
Currently held by the FFV, it is displayed in the boardroom. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 

Just when it seemed that football might take off as a major sport, it shot itself in the 
foot by a major split in both New South Wales and Victoria. In the North, the top 
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clubs broke away to form a state league to concentrate the top players and revenue in 
the hands of an elite. In Victoria, a proposal to organise the competition on a district 
or suburban basis led to some clubs breaking away to form their own organisation. To 
participants in the game, these moves made sense, but to outsiders they meant little 
but confusion. The only way of distinguishing the rival factions in Victoria was an 
adjective and a conjunction, as the Melbourne Metropolitan District Association 
struggled with the Melbourne and District Association for the loyalty of supporters, 
players and referees, who also split, with half going to one body and half to the other. 

The Victorian schism had just been mended in March 1929 when economic 
depression was to compound the problems the game was making for itself. 
Attendances remained small, though they tested the limits of the facilities available, 
and clubs struggled to establish bases in their local communities. In Geelong in 1930 
the league was in decline, with only four teams taking part, and it folded in 1931. The 
Geelong Association did revive by 1934, however, and entered a Geelong United 
team in the metropolitan competition. 

By 1936 there were eight teams in the Victorian division one and nine in division two, 
with at least a couple in a third division and also two reserve divisions, a junior 
competition and a schools competition for the Dunkling Cup. The ‘international’ and 
interstate matches continued, and international touring teams arrived at irregular 
intervals. Even juniors were travelling interstate to play matches. A South Australian 
schools team played four matches in Victoria for one win, one loss and two draws, 
while a Victorian junior team played in Adelaide. In that year too, the Australian 
senior team went to New Zealand to play a series of three test matches. Australia won 
the last match by four goals to one. The crowd was put at about 1,000. In the previous 
test Australia had won by ten goals to nil before 8,000 in Wellington. In contrast to 
small crowds in New Zealand, there was a claimed attendance of45,000 (of whom 
36,690 paid) to see England defeat New South Wales by three goals to one in July 
1937. 

Football continued to be played during the Second World War, with an attenuated 
league of eight clubs. Some clubs amalgamated temporarily during the war to 
continue playing. Moreland and Hakoah won the first division in 1943 and the 
Dockerty Cup in 1945. Works teams, particularly those in war related industries, 
prospered. Nobels was league champion in 1938 and completed a hat-trick of 
successes as Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) in the following two years. Junior 
leagues at Under-20, Under-17 and Under-15 were also played. 

Football in Victoria after the Second World War 

At the conclusion of the Second World War there were 30 clubs competing in the 
Victorian Amateur Soccer Football Association (VASFA) and also a number of clubs 
competing in country leagues throughout the state, especially in the Latrobe Valley, 
where the mining communities were strong. 
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Top row (left to right): Bassi (Juventus). Lachmann (Hakoah), Czauderna 
(Polonia), Goddard (Box Hill), Barbour (Prahran), Mouchka (Hakoah). 

Bottom row: Caldarevic (J.U.S.T.), Drennen (Sunshine United). Heath 
(Moreland), Clarke (Captain, Moreland), Bambro (Brighton), Copeland 
' (Juventus), Wilson (Jack) (Brighton). 

Absent: Zakomarok (J.U.S.T.), Wilson (Joe) (Prahran), Zblocki (Polonia). 

The victorious Vies in 1952. 

Source: Soccer News, 14 June 1952, p. 1. 

The first post-war football carnival was held in Melbourne from 7-9 June 1952 and 
Victoria was crowned champion. Only four teams took part, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia and the host. The Governor of Victoria, Sir Dallas 
Brooks, attended and was presented to the competing teams. Aggregate crowds over 
the first two days were in the order of 20,000 and between 6,000 and 10,000 watched 
the final round of games. Matches were played at Toorak Park Oval and Olympic 
Park, in its pre-1956 condition, which was quite primitive. Fans were asked to make a 
voluntary contribution of 4 shillings (20c) at the Sunday game at Olympic Park and 
nearly £1,000 ($2,000) was raised. New South Wales was the raging favourite, but 
Victoria downed all three opponents culminating in a 3-1 win over New South Wales. 
Victoria was successful again in 1960, with three wins on home soil against New 
South Wales, South Australia and Queensland. 

Between the end of the war and 1960 the face of soccer in Australia was completely 
transformed. In Victoria the composition of the top league switched from being 
district clubs overwhelmingly supported by migrants and their descendants from the 
United Kingdom to being dominated by European arrivals, first from northern part of 
the Continent and then from south and east Europe. In 1948 the first division 
consisted of Box Hill, Brighton, Moreland, Park Rangers, Prahran, Sunshine United, 
Western Suburbs, Yalloum—all primarily drawing on support from United Kingdom 
migrants and their descendants and, with the exception of Yalloum, all based in 
Melbourne. By 1961 only Box Hill and Moreland drew their fans from England and 
Scotland and they were joined by Polonia (Polish), George Cross (Maltese), 
Wilhelmina (Dutch), Hakoah (Jewish), South Melbourne Hellas (Greek), Slavia 
(Czechoslovak), JUST (Jugoslav), Melbourne (Hungarian), Richmond (German) and 
Juventus (Italian). The players of these clubs, however, were much more mixed than 
the communities which supported them. Nearly all clubs had a number of Scottish and 
English players in their ranks, who were prized for their physicality and 
determination. Among the stars of the immediate post-war era were Angus Drennen 
and Tom Jack, both of whom played for Australia as well as Victoria. 
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Angus Drennen, star half-back with Sunshine City, JUST, Victoria and Australia. 

Source: Soccer News, 9 April 1960, p. 1. 

The VASFA was the custodian of the game. It took a broad view of the need to 
develop the game among young Australians and appointed the first state coach, Len 
Young, in 1954. A player with West Ham, Reading and Brighton in England, Young 
subsequently coached Moreland, South Melbourne and Box Hill. He instituted the 
Victorian Colts team to bring on elite youngsters, including Ted Smith, who was to go 
on to represent Australia at the Olympic Games in 1956. Given that Melbourne was to 
host the games that year, the VASFA was concerned to ensure that the best players 
remained amateurs and hence available for Olympic selection according to the rules 
of that competition at that time. But this and its redistribution of funds from the match 
of the day played at the old Olympic Park brought it into conflict with the leading 
clubs whose burgeoning support and determination to win the league and Dockerty 
Cup underpinned covert semi-professionalism. In addition to Ted Smith, Frankie 
Loughran of Moreland represented Australia at the Olympic Games in Melbourne. 
Loughran scored the second goal in the opening victory against Japan. 
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Moreland with the Dockerty Cup in 1957 at the new Olympic Park, with Eric Heath at right helping 
chair Frankie Loughran. Moreland beat Juventus 2-1 in the final and the team was Hobson, McColl, 


Innard, Goodman, Stott, McKee, Oxton, Hodgson, Wilson, Loughran and Ted Smith. 

Photo: Ted Smith. 

The VASFA instituted a state league in 1958 as a premier division to head off a 
breakaway by some of the leading clubs. By the end of the year the State League 
clubs were demanding self-government. They were particularly exercised about 
penalties awarded by the disciplinary committee and wanted the State League 
Committee to handle all transfers. The clubs also wanted to have a major say in the 
allocation of games at Olympic Park, and the controversial issue of national teams 
was also raised. A suggestion was to be put to the State League Management 
Committee that only one club of each nationality be permitted in the State League, the 
issue having arisen because there were to be three Italian teams in the State League in 
1959, Juventus, Geelong (then playing under the banner of IAMA, the Italian 
Australian Migrants Association) and Footscray Capri. Owen Howard in the Sporting 
Globe noted sardonically that this might well cause problems if only one Australian 
team were allowed in the league. Finally, the clubs wanted district representatives 
dropped from the Victorian Soccer Council to be replaced by more independent 
members and greater representation from the State League clubs. Most State League 
soccer clubs finished in the red in 1958 because of player payments. One club was 
paying £5 per week to 16 first teamers and £3 a week to reserves. There was an open 
market for players, who could dictate terms. The Sporting Globe suggested: ‘Surely 
this must be another reason why the Victorian Soccer Association must recognise 
professionalism and not sit smugly under the mantle of so-called amateurism’. The 
language was redolent of the debate over professionalism in England and Scotland in 
the 1880s. 

Meanwhile, in New South Wales a split in the football organisation occurred when 
some of the leading figures met to form the Federation of New South Wales Soccer 
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Clubs. These clubs, and some of the top Victorian teams like Wilhelmina, were 
attracting players from Austria, Holland and Malta, whom they considered as 
migrants rather than professional footballers for whom transfer fees were required. 
Consequently, the Australian Soccer Association had its membership of FIFA 
suspended in April 1960, which only allowed the poaching of players to grow 
unchecked. In September 1961 the Chairman and Treasurer of the New South Wales 
Federation of Soccer Clubs, Dr Henry Seamonds and F. Hoffman, visited Melbourne 
to discuss plans for a national knock-out cup to be played in Sydney. The scheme was 
ambitious, with clubs to be flown in for matches which were to be played over a five- 
week period. Seamonds and Hoffman announced that they planned to go ahead with 
the formation of an Australian Soccer Federation based on the top clubs in each state 
and issued an ultimatum to Victoria: ‘Join us, or we will go ahead without you and 
you will lose your top players to our organisation. If you do not come in now, we will 
not admit you in future’. 


Football was booming in Victoria and many in the Victorian Amateur Soccer Football 
Association felt that organisational change was not necessary. The Association had 
decided to appoint an assistant secretary, whose duties would include looking after 74 
junior teams. The Association also organised a successful junior soccer carnival in 
Shepparton on the weekend of 7-8 November 1961. The 1961 senior season appeared 
to have concluded successful, with Polonia winning the State League and Wilhelmina 
beating George Cross 3-1 at Olympic Park to win its first State League Cup. 



Theo Marmaras, President of the Victorian Soccer Federation, and Australian, Victorian and Juventus 

coach, Tony Boggi. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 
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Divisions remained and the Victorian State League clubs sent a group led by Theo 
Marmaras of South Melbourne on a fact-finding mission to the other states. Though 
there was considerable division in Victoria, Marmaras’s group led the drive to join the 
new Australian Soccer Federation when it was set up in November 1961. For the next 
several months there was a popularity contest in Victoria between the Federation and 
the Association, with the former coming out on top after its games at Olympic Park 
attracted much bigger crowds than VASFA’s at the Melbourne Showgrounds. 
Eventually, after the matter was taken to court and the judge encouraged the two 
contending parties to settle their differences, this is what happened and the Victorian 
Soccer Federation succeeded the VASFA in February 1962. The new season began in 
March with a record 202 football teams taking part in Melbourne competition—108 
seniors and 96 juniors. 

The take-over by the Federation did not solve all the problems of Victorian or 
Australian soccer. In 1963 FIFA refused to readmit Australia until fines of £48,000 
were paid. 



VSF President, Harry Dockerty (left), with FIFA office bearers on their visit to Australia in 1962, Dr 
H. Kaser, Secretary, Sir Stanley Rous, President and Dr O. Barassi, Vice-President. 

Photo: Laurie Schwab collection, Deakin University Library. 
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The VSF board at a meeting in Soccer House, Fitzroy Street, St Kilda. 
Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 


The structure set up in those years reflected the importance of the clubs and the states, 
and its relatively small franchise encouraged horse trading and personality politics. 
But the focus and the costs of the game were to shift in the next decade to the national 
level as Australia began to try to qualify for the World Cup and soccer instituted the 
first national league of any of the codes of football in 1977. After unsuccessful 
campaigns in 1965 and 1969, Australia finally reached the World Cup for the first 
time in West Germany in 1974, when Rale Rasic, former coach of Footscray JUST, 
led a squad that included several Victorian players—Jack Reilly, Jimmy Rooney, 
Peter Ollerton, Jimmy Mackay, Jim Milisavljevic and Branko Buljevic. 



Rale Rasic, who coached Australia to the World Cup for the first time in 1974. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 
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Jimmy Mackay (centre) in action for South Melbourne Hellas. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

Victorian clubs over the years have done very well in inter-club national 
competitions. In 1960 JUST won the first national Ampol Cup in a round robin with 
teams from Queensland, New South Wales and South Australia. Slavia, George Cross 
and Melbourne Hungaria won the Australia Cup in 1963, 1964 and 1967 respectively. 
In 1971 Croatia Melbourne won an interstate Ampol Cup against New South Wales 
opposition and South Melbourne beat St George from Sydney in an unofficial 
interstate decider in 1976. 

In 1964 relations between Association football and the Australian Rules game were 
improved, if only briefly, by a challenge match between Slavia, winner of the 
Dockerty Cup that year, and a team of footy players including Jack Dyer, Ron 
Barassi, Ted Whitten, Kevin Murray, Des Tuddenham and Gordon Collis. The Slavia 
team had goalkeeper Ray Barotajs, Peter Aldis, John Auchie and Hammy 
McMeechan. Expecting to steamroller the Slavia boys, the footy players were taught a 
lesson in an eight-nil drubbing. Considerable sums were raised for charity and a little 
respect was gained for the skills and technique of the round-ball players. 

From the 1960s to the 1980s there was increasing concern about off-field violence 
associated with the game. This was not just an Australian phenomenon and indeed 
levels of spectator misbehaviour in this country were lower than overseas. Much of 
the media focus was on supposed ‘political’ differences imported by European 
migrants, but in many cases incidents had local and contingent origins. Several clubs 
were suspended for failure to control their players and spectators, including Geelong 
and George Cross, but the expulsion of Croatia in 1972, after an incident in a State 
League match against Hakoah, had a salutary effect. 

In 1977 four clubs, South Melbourne, Heidelberg United, Footscray and 
Mooroolbark, joined the inaugural National League competition, the Philips Soccer 
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League. Opposition to the National League in Victoria was strong, with leading clubs 
fearing that it would undermine the State League and cost much more than it 
would bring in. Their reluctance was only overcome when Tom Bailey of 
Mooroolbark announced that he would apply for membership. Mooroolbark lasted 
only one season in the National League. Preston, as the State League Champion in 
1980, was admitted to the league. 

In 1983 the National Soccer League (NSL) of Australia was increased to 24 clubs and 
divided into two conferences of twelve clubs. The National Conference had eight 
clubs from Victoria, two from Queensland and two from South Australia. The 
Australian Conference comprised 10 clubs from New South Wales, one from the ACT 
and one from Northern New South Wales. South Melbourne won the National 
Conference of the NSL in 1984 and finished on top of the ladder in 1985. In the two- 
leg play-off for the national title in 1984, South Melbourne beat Sydney Olympic by 
two goals to one, home and away. Charlie Egan got both goals at Olympic Park and 
Oscar Crino and John Yzendoom scored at Barton Park. The following year 
Brunswick United Juventus won the play-off beating Sydney City one-nil home and 
away. Fabio Incantalupo got both goals. In 1986, though Brunswick topped the 
ladder, it was Adelaide City which won the National Conference top-five series. In 
1987 the NSL reverted to a single division with 14 clubs. 



Stalwarts of the great South Melbourne era in the National Soccer League, (from left) Mehmet 
Durakovic, Micky Petersen and goalkeeper Peter Laumets. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

In subsequent years the Victorian powerhouses, South Melbourne Hellas and 
Melbourne Knights, had great success in the National League. South Melbourne was 
champion in 1990-91 and again in 1997-98 and 1998-99, while the Knights, led by 
Andrew Marth, Steve Horvat and a young Mark Viduka, won back-to-back titles in 
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1994-95 and 1995-96. In the 1990s South Melbourne (twice), Heidelberg United, 
Melbourne Knights and Collingwood Warriors won the National Cup. 



Steve Horvat (left) and Andrew Marth (airborne) of Melbourne CSC, later the Knights, and Francis 
Awaratife (right) of South Melbourne in action in the National Soccer League. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

The Victorian Premier League 1991-2009 

The top level of competition in Victorian football, known as the State League since 
1958, became the Victorian Premier League in 1991. Since 2007 it has been called the 
Foxtel Cup, but it still involves the leading clubs in the state in a conventional league 
season, followed by a play-off series. The standard has risen steadily in recent years 
and this is reflected in a substantial increase in attendances. Developments at national 
level, in particular the inception of the A-League, have benefited the state 
competition. Former National Soccer League clubs Melbourne Knights and South 
Melbourne rejoined the league, raising the level and helping to bring back many 
supporters. 

Promotion and relegation ensures that every club in Victoria can aspire to 
membership of the Premier League and new clubs often do well, though none, so far, 
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has matched North Geelong, which won the premiership in the first grand final in 
1992 in its first season in the league. In 1991, Brunswick Juventus won the first 
Premier League against Bulleen. There was no finals series and Juventus topped the 
ladder on goal difference, thrashing Mooroolbark six-one in the final round, while 
Bulleen beat Northcote City four-nil. Juventus had been runner-up the previous two 
years. 

North Geelong won the first division of the State League in 1991, with Branko Culina 
at the helm, and went on to win the Premier League in 1992 after two excellent finals 
against Juventus. The grand final was locked at one-all at the end of normal time, but 
three goals in extra time saw North home. North’s team included Steve Horvat, the 
Cervinski brothers, Bogdan Bonk and Robbie Markovac. 

Bulleen topped the league in 1993, four points ahead of Fawkner, with North 
Geelong, Sunshine George Cross and St Albans making up the top five. The top two 
went all the way to the grand final, which was won by Bulleen by two goals to nil. 
Adrian Pender was awarded the inaugural Jimmy Rooney Medal for the best player in 
the final, but it was Robbie Krajacic of Bulleen who lifted the trophy. 



Robbie Krajacic. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

Port Melbourne Sharks emulated North Geelong in reaching the grand final in its first 
season in 1994 after being promoted along with champion Werribee City from 
division one of the State League. The Sharks survived two penalty shoot-outs against 
Bulleen to gain its place in the final, where Preston Lions proved too strong in a three- 
one win. Two goals to teenager Chris Sterjovski helped him to the Rooney Medal. 

In 1995 Altona Magic and Bulleen played off in the grand final and drew two-all at 
the end of normal time. A magical intervention by Socceroo John Markovski in the 
first minute of extra-time, when he headed home a cross from Rooney medalist Chris 
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Emsovski, proved to be the winner for the team from Paisley Park. The other scorers 
in a high quality final were Dale White with two goals for Bulleen and Ice 
Kutlesovski and Nick Georgopoulos for Altona. 





From left: Alan Davidson, Josip Biskic and John Markovski, whose goal in extra time won the 1995 

Premier League for Altona Magic. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

The Magic won back-to-back titles in 1996 after an even closer finish in the grand 
final against Heidelberg United. After taking the minor premiership, Altona was 
favoured to win, but it was three-all at the end of normal and extra-time, and it took a 
penalty shoot-out to decide the title. Darren McGrath was the hero for the Magic, 
saving Brian McNichol’s spot-kick, while all five Magic players converted theirs. 
Henry Velkovski’s final penalty caused coach Gary Cole to lose his hair, since he had 
promised to have it shaved off if the midfielder scored the winning goal. 

Bulleen Inter Kings were favoured to win the premiership in 1997, but once again the 
Magic had a surprise in store, with another narrow grand final win by four goals to 
two after extra-time. Two goals to Damon Collina kept Bulleen on track, but Simon 
Micevski and Sash Becvinoski replied for the Magic, while Zdravko Atanasovski’s 
cross was deflected for an own goal and Becvinoski made the title secure in extra- 
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time. Sawa Rusmir picked up the Rooney Medal and Ian Dobson coached the Magic 
to its third win. 



Jimmy Rooney, Socceroo skipper, player with many clubs and coach of several more, after whom the 
medal for the best player in the Premier League grand final is named, with a rather nervous England 
captain Trevor Cherry and some Australian friends. 

Photo: Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

Bulleen made amends in 1998, defeating the minor premiers St Albans in a see¬ 
sawing final by three goals to two. Slavko Rados, complete with warpaint, won the 
Rooney Medal in a losing side, but Bulleen deserved its win when Michael Mazzini, 
who had scored a spectacular own goal earlier in the match, released Zdravko 
Atanasovski whose cross led to a simple tap in by Damir Gnjidic after two defenders 
had collided. 

In 1999 and 2000 the Premier League reverted to a first-past-the-post league 
championship with no finals series. Green Gully Cavaliers had a comfortable five-one 
win over St Albans Saints in the last round in 1999 under Ian Dobson to secure its 
first title. Veteran striker Tony Neceski scored the final goal to round off a season in 
which he finished as Gully’s top scorer. The other scorers were George Svigos, Nick 
Papadopoulos, Zlatko Donev and Daniel Genovesi for Gully and Harry Karl for the 
Saints. Port Melbourne Sharks finished as runner-up and George Jolevski won the 
Gold Medal for the third year in a row. 

Green Gully retained its title in 2000 despite losing its last match at home to runner- 
up Bentleigh Greens by three goals to nil. Gully had led the league all season and only 
came under challenge from Bentleigh in the latter stages. Altona East Phoenix was 
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third, followed by Bulleen and Preston. Zdravko Atanasovski completed an amazing 
run in which he won six successive Premier League championships with three 
different teams—Altona Magic in 1995, 1996 and 1997, Bulleen in 1998, and Green 
Gully in 1999 and 2000. That is a record which is never likely to be beaten. A 
naturally left-sided player, he was the ideal wing back and scored a number of critical 
goals for his teams. 



Zdravko Atanasovski won the premier league six times in a row with three different teams. 

Photo: Green Gully Soccer Club. 

Heidelberg United, coached by Peter Ollerton, won the 2001 title after a penalty 
shoot-out victory over Port Melbourne in the grand final. There was some consolation 
for defeated coach Harry Chalkitis as he was chosen as coach of the year, having 
taken the Sharks from near relegation the previous season to the final. George 
Georgiadis and Mile Medjedovic gave the Bergers a two-nil lead just short of the hour 
mark, but Peter Psarros and a Peter Tsolakis cross which was diverted past his own 
keeper by Cameron Brown saw the Sharks on terms in normal time. Brown made 
amends with the final penalty after Jim Kourtis had saved two kicks. 


An epic grand final in 2002 saw Preston Lions defeat minor premiers Fawkner Blues 
by two goals to one. John Sapazovski nearly scored in the first minute in what turned 
out to be a Rooney Medal-winning performance. Two early injuries depleted the 
Lions, but Sapsazovski was on hand to tap in the opener after Robert Dolevski 
challenged Blues’ keeper Steven Tilovski. Ante Deak set up Frank Tramontana for 
Fawkner’s equaliser and the game went into extra-time when Nick Cuculevski spotted 
hesitation in the Blues’ defence to chip the winner. 


Under Ian Dobson Green Guilt beat surprise finalists Frankston Pines by a single goal 
in 2003 in atrocious conditions at Knights’ stadium. Nick Tsaltas’s solo goal saw the 
Gully home against Stan Webster’s team, which had contrived a sudden-death goal 
and two penaltyshoot-out wins to reach the final. Simon Storey of Green Gully won 
the Rooney Medal. 

The 2004 competition saw Green Gully win the minor premiership from Oakleigh 
Cannons, Bulleen Zebras, Preston Lions and Altona Magic, but Gully was eliminated 
in the finals series and the Zebras won the grand final against Altona Magic on 
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penalties after both sides had failed to score in 120 minutes. Michael Theoklitos of the 
Zebras was the hero, saving three penalty kicks as his side won the shoot-out three- 
one. Levent Osman won the Rooney Medal. 

In 2005 South Melbourne and Melbourne Knights returned to the Victorian Premier 
League and the competition was extended to 14 teams. Crowds rose to an average of 
1,373 per game, the atmosphere at the games improved and the standard of play was 
boosted. Green Gully finished on top of the ladder under Ian Dobson, three points 
clear of Fawkner-Whittlesea, with Heidelberg United, South Melbourne and Altona 
Magic making up the top five. This time Gully went on to win the final against 
Heidelberg United by two goals to nil, scored by Brandon Vassallo and substitute 
Peter Hader, with Vassallo taking the Rooney Medal. 



Ian Dobson and Dean Fak with the Premier League trophy, flanking VSF president Vasko Stojcevski. 
Dobson’s coaching record at Victorian and National League level is outstanding. 

Photo: Green Gully Soccer Club. 

Oakleigh Cannons had a superb home-and-away season in 2006 and finished 12 
points clear on top of the ladder from Altona Magic but fell apart in the finals series. 
So it was South Melbourne and the Magic who won their way into the grand final, 
with South triumphing by a goal to nil, scored by Gianni De Nittis in the 63 minutes. 
Fernando de Moraes had an outstanding season for the Blues and won the Rooney 
Medal, but the Gold Medal for the player of the year went to veteran striker Sash 
Becvinovski of Altona Magic. 

In 2007 Preston Lions defeated Whittlesea Zebras by three goals to one in the grand 
final, with Zoran Petrevski scoring twice and winning the Rooney Medal. Preston 
won the preliminary final by two goals to one against Melbourne Knights, after losing 
to Whittlesea in the major semi-final. Preston topped the ladder after the home-and- 
away games by a point from the Knights and the Zebras and two from Altona Magic 
in one of the most closely contested competitions in the history of the Premier 
League. 

Altona Magic won the grand final against Melbourne Knights in 2008 after extra-time 
thanks to a last minute goal by Carl Recchia. The teams had been deadlocked and 
scoreless until then, reflecting the closeness of the competition. It had taken penalties 
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to separate them in the major semi-final. Craig Elvin of the Knights won the Jimmy 
Rooney Medal. Green Gully had been on top the ladder in the home-and-away season, 
by a point from the Knights, with the Magic in third place. 

In 2009 Dandenong Thunder led the table at the end of the season by a massive 12 
points from Altona Magic and Green Gully, but the finals series saw the Magic beat 
Dandenong in the major semi-final and the grand final. The final went to penalty 
kicks and Kliment Taseski scored the final goal for the title and won the Rooney 
Medal. That gave the Altona Magic back-to-back titles. The result also prevented 
Dandenong Thunder from emulating North Geelong in winning the Premier League in 
the first season after promotion to the top level. Thunder coach Stuart Munro was 
disconsolate but praised his side for a magnificent season, while Vlado Tortevski 
reflected on the contribution of the youth in his squad. 



Altona Magic coach Vlado Tortevski is the toast of Altona after steering the club to back-to-back 

Victorian Premier League titles. 

Photo: Goal Weekly. 

The women’s game in Victoria 

Throughout the world football has traditionally been a male activity, but the game has 
been played recreationally and competitively by women since the eighteenth century, 
and at an interwar peak just after the First World War women attracted an audience of 
over 50,000 to a match between two of the leading teams in England in 1920. 
Thereafter, male opposition and a campaign against the women’s game by the football 
authorities helped to restrict female participation but did not entirely prevent it. In the 
last half century the growth of the women’s game has been remarkable. 

Victoria and Australia have participated in that growth, if on a smaller scale than 
elsewhere. In 1999 there were 62 teams taking part in official league competitions 
under the auspices of the Victorian Soccer Federation. Every girl in Victorian primary 
schools receives some chance to play the game as part of the curriculum. 

By 2009 there were 11 senior leagues for women and 23 junior leagues, with over 
4,000 players taking part. In addition, there are small-sided games for younger girls, 
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futsal and a large number of schools competitions. Regional centres have flourishing 
programs for girls. 

The women’s game has been historically much stronger, in both indoor and outdoor 
varieties, in New South Wales, South Australia, Queensland and the ACT than in 
Victoria. It is said that a match in Brisbane in 1925 attracted nearly 10,000 spectators 
and women’s football was played during the depression in Lithgow, New South 
Wales. By 1978 an estimated 60,000 women played soccer in Australia, and Julie 
Murray gained a professional contract with Fortuna in Denmark in 1990 and then 
went on to win a championship in her first season in the United States’ national 
women’s league. 

Pioneers of the game in Victoria included Betty Hoar, player, manager, administrator 
and keen supporter, who is recognised in the Roll of Honour of the Australian 
Football Hall of Fame. She, Janette Melvin and Theresa Deas (nee Jones), who was 
keeper for the national team for eight years, are recognised in trophies awarded to the 
best junior and youth female players by the FFV. Anne McPhee and her daughter 
Janine were highly influential in promoting the women’s game when it did not have 
the profile it has and deserves today. Janette Melvin was a state coach at junior and 
senior levels, as was another Victorian player, Shona Bass, who also represented 
Australia. 

More recently, Jane Oakley and Melissa Barbieri have been pillars of the Matildas 
and Victorian state teams for several years. Selin Kurulay is the only female to have 
won the Weinstein Medal for the best youth player in Victoria and she went on to 
represent Australia and play in the United States. The Australian women’s team 
qualified for the World Cup in 1999,2003 and 2007, where it lost to Brazil in the 
group stages. There was an Australian Women’s National Soccer League from 1996 
to 2004, in which Victoria Vision represented the state. In 2008 the FFA instituted the 
W-League with teams associated with their male A-League counterparts, plus 
Canberra United, to give elite women a national competition once again. 
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Jane Oakley on the ball when she helped out the Victoria Under-17s prior to a Matildas game against 

South Korea in Bendigo in 2002. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 


Melissa Barbieri of Melbourne Victory catches the ball in classic fashion from Laura Alleway (5) and 
Monnique Hansen Kofoed (12) of Victory and Leia Smith (18) of Newcastle Jets. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 
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In Victoria women’s leagues with two divisions ran from 1974 to 1984, but then there 
was a gap until the Victorian Women’s Premier League was instituted in 1992. It was 
monopolised by Berwick for the first four years, but since then Box Hill Inter has 
been the most consistently successful side, with league wins from 2003 to 2006 and in 
2008-9. A succession of excellent players have come through the ranks, including 
Sarah Fitzgerald and Louisa Bisby, both dual gold medal winners. Deborah Nichols 
has twice been coach of the year with Cranboume Comets in 2005 and Casey Comets 
in 2009. 

In 1999 the VSF, later the FFV, and Women’s Soccer Victoria amalgamated and 
established an integrated structure to provide professional administrative services and 
infrastructure to all female participants in football. This resulted in a women’s soccer 
competition for junior and senior teams beginning in 1999 and other initiatives aimed 
at grassroots and elite player development. 

Women’s participation rates remain lower than for males. There are still a number of 
barriers to equal treatment in the sport, including shortage of facilities, lack of 
qualified coaches, very limited media coverage or promotion of female role models, 
continuing prejudice against women playing football, and the expectations of women 
regarding sporting activity. While Association football is the most popular sport for 
boys between the ages of 5 and 14, according to an ABS survey, women’s football 
lags well behind aerobics, swimming, netball and basketball. Yet women’s soccer in 
Victoria and Australia is continuing to expand rapidly. 

The National Youth League 1984-2004 

Football Federation Australia instituted a National Youth League in season 2008-09 
season, claiming ‘this competition is particularly important because, for the first time, 
talented young players will have an opportunity to play regular, quality competitive 
games regardless of whether they are part of the AIS program, the State sports 
institutes or the State football leagues’. One can forgive the hype, but this ignores the 
history of the game, for there was a flourishing National Youth League with Northern, 
Southern and sometimes South Australian divisions for more than 20 years. 

The Southern or Victorian division involved the youth teams of the National Soccer 
League clubs. Sometimes Melbourne Knights and South Melbourne fielded a youth 
and a colts team in the competition and the younger group took great delight in 
occasionally knocking off their elder brothers. Brunswick United Juventus, 

Heidelberg United, Footscray JUST, Green Gully, Morwell Falcons and Sunshine 
George Cross took part at various times. In addition, the Victorian Institute of Sport 
and several Victorian State League clubs entered youth teams. Regional 
representative teams also took part, including Geelong City and Albury-Wodonga. 

Sunshine George Cross reached the divisional play-off for four years in succession in 
the 1980s, losing the first three narrowly but then winning in 1989, the last year of the 
winter competition. John Campelj, Athan Zacharias and Marin Radobuljak scored in a 
three-two win over a powerful Marconi team for whom Geoff Gunning and Paul 
Okon netted. 

In 1989-90 the NYL switched to a summer tournament, which often meant tough 
matches in the heat of the day as curtain raisers to senior games. On other occasions 
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matches were switched or postponed to save the pitch for the NSL teams. This 
happened to the 1999 grand final, which was eventually played at the Melbourne 
Knights ground, instead of before the South Melbourne versus Sydney United game at 
Olympic Park, much to the disappointment of both teams. Current Socceroo Josh 
Kennedy and former Melbourne Victory wing-back Daniel Vasilevski were in the 
Australian Institute of Sport team which defeated Adelaide City in 1999, while 
Matthew Kemp, also starring with the Victory this season, was in a winning AIS side 
in 1998. All three were on the scoresheet in the championship decider. 

In its short existence Carlton won the NYL in 1999-2000, thanks to a goal by Daniel 
Debevc against Parramatta Power, which downed Whittlesea Stallions the following 
year. In the final season, 2003-04, Canberra Deakin overcame South Melbourne by 
two goals to one, with Andrew Barisic and Nathan Caldwell on target for the winner 
and Steven O’Dor for South Melbourne. 

The Northern Division involved New South Wales and Queensland teams, the 
Australian Institute of Sport and Academy teams. Drawing on a much larger pool of 
players, the Northern Division was probably a stronger competition, winning 11 of the 
play-off finals, but the South Australian and Victorian divisions gave a good account 
of themselves, often defeating more fancied rivals. 

The list of Socceroos, Olyroos, Young Socceroos and Joeys from Victoria who took 
part in the NYL is impressive—Kevin Muscat, Josip Skoko, Steve Horvat, Kris 
Trajanovski, Damian Mori, Paul Trimboli, Vince Grella, Josh Kennedy, Scott 
McDonald and Marco Bresciano and many others played NYL football on their way 
to the top. 



Four Geelong players who spent some of their formative years in the National Youth League. From 
left: Steve Horvat, Adrian Cervinski, Kris Trajanovski and David Cervinski. 

Photo: Roy Hay. 
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Four products of the National Youth League. Paul Trimboli (on ground), Gary van Egmond, Tommy 

McCulloch (facing) and Ange Postecoglou (3). 

Photo. Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

Though the NYL came in for much criticism, some of it deserved, one abiding 
memory of the competition was when Geelong City played a Melbourne Croatia (now 
Knights) team which included Francis Awaratife, who was coming back after injury. 
The big striker spent the whole game coaching and encouraging the players around 
him , not only his own team-mates but also the young Geelong centre-back who was 
trying to mark him as tightly as possible and subjecting him to some fairly physical 
tackling. Micky Petersen used to do exactly the same for the South Melbourne youth 
team. Playing with stars like that, who were aware of the wider role of the NYL, was 
an inspiration for youngsters starting out on a football career and for this reason alone 
the competition deserved wider recognition than it received. Let’s hope the new 
version proves as fruitful. 

Junior, regional and grassroots football 

Although junior development has been one of the aims of the governing bodies of 
Victorian football since the nineteenth century and much effort has been put in by 
generations of coaches, officials and volunteers, Victoria lags behind New South 
Wales in the numbers learning the game. Until relatively recently the total number of 
registered juniors in Melbourne was less than that of a suburban Sydney district like 
Kuringai. Many blame the dominance of the Victorian, later the Australian Football 
League, but the explanations are more complex, and too lengthy to set out here. 

The Junior League Management Committee of the VSF, led by Ken Slack and with 
the assistance of state coaches Ron Smith and Tim White, oversaw the junior game in 
Victoria in the 1980s 
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Ken Slack (centre), with Denis Tueart (left) and Franz Beckenbauer of New York Cosmos. 

Photo. Les Shorrock collection, Deakin University Library. 

The Australian Institute of Sport, set up in 1981, had a football program from its 
inception, which provided a pathway for elite youth players at a key formative period 
in their careers. The AIS entered a team in the Victorian Premier League in 2007-08. 
When the Victorian Institute of Sport was set up in 1990, it too developed a 
pioneering football development scheme under present Melbourne Victory coach, 
Ernie Merrick. He has been succeeded by Ian Greener, who continues the work. 

Regional leagues covered the state from Warmambool in the west to the La Trobe 
Valley and Gippsland in the east and north to Sunraysia. There were flourishing local 
competitions in Geelong, Ballarat and Bendigo, and the Victorian Country Region 
championships and representative teams provided a pathway for juniors to reach 
higher levels in the game. 

In the metropolitan area there were separate committees for the industrial and amateur 
leagues and affiliated organisations for referees and women. A major reorganisation 
of the structure of the game took place in the last years of the VSF and during the 
inception of the FFV. 

Beyond the formal organisations of the game there is much more football being 
played around Victoria, in schools, clubs, indoor and outdoor groups and 
organisations. The accessibility of the world game on television and through the 
internet and Australia’s higher profile with successive World Cup qualifications have 
contributed to the growth of interest and involvement in the game. For the first time in 
history, this growth is being driven by the domestic population of Australia, not just 
by a new generation of migrants. For this reason, if for no other, the future of football 
in Victoria is likely to differ from its past and that is where the excitement in the game 
lies. 
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